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THE LOCUS OF NOVELTY 


HE desire to rescue ‘‘genuine novelty’’ from the maw of a hor- 

rendous ‘‘block universe’’ which threatens to engulf it has been 
professed by several recent philosophical movements. Such a pro- 
fession commands sympathy, but is impeded by some doubt as to 
just what it is that is to be saved. William James, for instance, one 
of the most vigorous defenders of novelty, seems at times to mean by 
it nothing more than numerical difference. ‘‘New men and women,”’ 
he assures us, ‘‘ books, accidents, events, inventions, enterprises, burst 
unceasingly upon the world’’; but only too many of them prove on 
examination to be merely cases of something already long familiar. 
On the other hand, he sometimes spoke as if the acceptance of novelty 
carried with it the acceptance of indeterminism in the world at large, 
a consequence which, if true, would be philosophically important. 
This wider issue has more recently been brought to notice in such 
works as the late C. Lloyd Morgan’s The Emergence of Novelty 
(1933) and Bergson’s La pensée et le mouvant (1934) ; so that a re- 
consideration of the status of novelty may be held to have a certain 
timeliness. 

The simplest state of affairs to which we naturally ascribe the 
quality of novelty would seem to be one in which a new relation is 
perceived among items already familiar. It may be the correction of 
an illusion, as when a supposed person turns out to be a coat hung on 
a post; it may be the key to the solution of a puzzle, all the elements 
of which are already before us. Usually in such cases we can not 
recover the original view so long as we remember the one which re- 
places it. We can no longer see why we mistook the post for a man; 
we can no longer ‘‘guess’’ a conundrum when we know the answer. 
In other words, the feeling of novelty appears to vanish when the 
circumstances which produced it are fully apprehended. 

This, however, need not always be the case. In the familiar illu- 
sions of reversible perspective, we can pass from one aspect to an- 
other according as we shift our attention or as there is an involun- 
tary shift in the conditions of our observation. We can in a measure 
retain both attitudes, and return from one to the other. But in all 
these cases, of whatever class, our sense of novelty seems to result 
from the direction of our attention to something already there, but 
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not previously noticed. We are given the elements of the case, but 
we do not at first detect all their bearings. We see the coat and the 
post, though we mistake them for something else; we see the 
constituents of the puzzle, but not the clue. When we pass to the 
stage of proper understanding, these facts are not annihilated, or 
even altered; what changes is our perception of their relation, and 
with it, perhaps, our emotional attitude. Throughout, our sense of 
novelty, whatever its duration, seems to be localized at the point 
where our sense of the differences in question passes from misunder- 
standing to understanding ; and the locus of that sense is accordingly 
. somewhere in the mentality of the percipient. 

In eases such as these, the question of determinism seems scarcely 
to arise. The facts before us have, like all facts, a certain deter- 
minateness; but it does not occur to us to inquire why they are as 
they are. Indeed, it may well happen that a result which, when we 
examine it, is obviously determined may strike us as a novelty, 
simply because we have not previously noticed the determinants. 
For instance, I may write a rough draft of these remarks on small 
pieces of paper. When, later, I come to type them, it occasionally 
happens that two or even three lines prove to have the same length, 
and I note the fact with mild interest. Yet it is obvious that, given 
the number of letters in the words as first written and the structure 
of my particular typewriter, this result was not only determined 
at the moment that the words were first jotted down, but might have 
been seen to be so had I taken the trouble to count the letters— 
which, being concerned with other matters, I did not do. The im- 
portance of this point will be seen more fully later. 

It is clear, then, that in all these cases the sense of novelty arises 
in some particular context, and also that its evanescence in many 
of them is partly compensated by the fact it reappears in vari- 
ous separate experiences. ‘‘In speaking of what is genuinely new,”’ 
says Lloyd Morgan in an earlier work,! ‘‘one is apt to mean only 
what is new to human thought. But in each individual mind, on its 
progressive voyage of discovery, what is old in the history of human 
thought is genuinely new in the history of that mind. Much that 
was emergent in my father and ancestors has emerged afresh in 
me.’’ This aspect, perhaps, was what stimulated James to his 
proclamation of general novelty; but it is not the aspect which 
seems most important. Many experiences are at any given moment 
new to someone, but that newness is not necessarily a matter of 
general interest. 

The case seems not to be essentially altered when we turn to 


1 Life, Mind, and Spirit, pp. 136-137. 
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consider what is ‘‘new to human thought.’’ A discovery is neces- 
sarily made at some particular time; but its significance may not 
be revealed till much later and during the interval it may remain 
a mere curiosity. When Cavendish had completed his researches on 
the atmosphere, he literally had the inert gases in his hand, but 
neither he nor anyone else troubled to investigate them further, and 
it was over a century before the real nature of his residue was re- 
vealed. There seems to be no reason why Cavendish or one of his 
contemporaries should not have made this discovery; it merely hap- 
pens to be the historic fact that none of them did. The precise date 
of the discovery is certainly important in the history of human 
knowledge, but it has no necessary connection with the nature of the . 
inert gases themselves. 

Thus far, then, it would seem that the feeling of novelty is def- 
initely located in the experience of a percipient, and that his sense 
of it, whatever the material in which it appears, is the deciding 
factor. But the field of novelty also includes cases in which it may 
be maintained that we encounter decisive differences of levels in the 
material itself. Here the novelty is held to consist not merely in 
our perceiving previously unnoticed relations among certain facts, 
but in encountering something on the higher level which even the 
fullest acquaintance with the lower would not lead us to expect. If 
this be so, the question is removed from the sphere of psychology to 
that of philosophy in general, and only here can it be given the 
status of a problem of general philosophical significance which its 
defenders would like to attach to it. 

This second type of novelty presupposes that the new element 
not only is not found in the lower level, but could in no way be 
predicted from our knowledge of it, however minute and exhaustive. 
In other words, what is here called novel seems on the one hand to 
be less dependent on any observer’s personal sense, and on the other 
to be marked by a break in the temporal process. The exact date 
at which novelty of our first type enters a personal experience may, 
as we have seen, be of interest only to the person in question, and 
the same may often be said of what is new to human thought; but 
in this second type we appear to be confronted with something 
which, it is argued, could not have been anticipated at any date 
prior to that of its actual appearance. This conception raises two 
questions: is novelty of the second type essentially unpredictable, 
and has it an objective basis different in kind from that which we 
assign to novelty of the simpler sort? 

Before we consider these questions, it is advisable to ask what 
names may best be applied to the two types, with the aim of properly 
distinguishing them. This task, not altogether easy, has been at- 
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tempted by Lloyd Morgan in terms both interesting and recent. 
‘““No doubt,’’ he says,? ‘‘one is in verbal difficulties. One wants 
somehow to name a distinction between novelty in accordance with 
precedent (which may seem a contradiction in terms) and unprece- 
dented novelty (which may be said to be contrary to fact). Other- 
wise stated, the suggested distinction is that between the novelty 
which arises on some first occasion in the course of evolutionary 
advance; and novelty which is repeated on all subsequent occasions 
in a like field of relatedness. Or, otherwise stated, is that between 
primary or original novelty, and secondary or recurrent novelty. 
I hope that this distinction may be at least comprehensible.’’ 

It would indeed seem that recurrent novelty is something of a 
contradiction in terms, unless we revert to the position that every 
fresh case of something that has already occurred is to be so named. 
Since we have already declared that this meaning is at best of minor 
importance, we can dismiss it, and consider the question of predicta- 
bility. It must be agreed that many cases of presumed novelty were 
actually unpredicted; but can we go on to say that they could not 
have been predicted, and that impossibility of prediction is the 
chief criterion of novelty? Lloyd Morgan holds that it is, main- 
taining that original novelty is unpredictable and can only be “‘dis- 
closed,’’ whereas secondary novelty may be predicted as falling 
within the range of actuarial (or statistical) expectation. Bergson 
also holds that unpredictability is the true mark of ‘‘radical’’ 
novelty. To deal with this point, we must therefore examine the 
nature of prediction. 

It is clear that intelligent prediction, as distinguished from mere 
wild guessing, must have a basis in some sort of knowledge; and 
the more exact that knowledge can be, and the more essentially alike 
the items to which it is applied, the more exact the prediction. In 
the case of planetary motions, for instance, the data, however com- 
plicated, are on the same level, and yield in due course the positions 
which the planets will occupy at various future times, and even the 
discovery of new planets which account for variations previously 
observed, and which yet fit into the general scheme. If, however, 
we are dealing with a varied material, surprises may be reserved 
even when a structural principle has been partly grasped. Mende- 
léef could predict the properties of three elements that were to fill 
gaps in his periodic table with as calm an assurance as that of the 
discoverers of Neptune; yet radium and the inert gases were un- 
expected and startling additions to man’s physical and chemical 
knowledge. 


2 The Emergence of Novelty, p. 32. 
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It is also to be considered that time is required for collecting 
and estimating the data for prediction, and if the process in ques- 
tion is changing rapidly, exact prediction may be impossible merely 
because the relevant data can not be assembled before the result 
has been decided. This is illustrated in the familiar case of the 
weather. The general movement of disturbances across the con- 
tinent can be charted well in advance; but when two storm centers 
combine along the Atlantic coast, they may do so with a rapidity 
which produces trouble before the time that a prediction can be 
compiled. Yet this would hardly be cited as evidence that such 
disturbances are undetermined, or that they constitute ‘‘unpredict- 
able’’ novelties in any valid sense. Neither would the unsatisfactory 
character of long-range weather predictions be ascribed to their 
being indeterminate, but merely to the difficulty of taking account of 
all the complicated factors which determine weather changes. 

In actual practice, then, we are forced to make a distinction be- 
tween strict prediction and general anticipation. We can often 
predict that something will happen or be found, with much more 
confidence than we can predict what will happen or be found; nor 
can we always be certain in advance just how unexpected a result 
will turn out to be. In other words, the technique of prediction 
and the estimate of actual results are two different things, and if 
any result seems to be more or less a novelty, that novelty is not at 
all affected by the question whether or not it happened to have 
been predicted. I do not believe that any exact correlation of these 
two factors can be found in the history of thought, or that the ab- 
sence of prediction can at all be regarded as a criterion of novelty. 

Indeed, the notion of the novel as the unpredictable leads to 
some curious results. One is, that it can only be recognized after 
it has become a past event, since we can not anticipate what a fresh 
case of it would be like; another is, that no case of it would serve 
as a guide to the perception of a fresh instance. I do not know that 
any of its advocates has tried to tell us how long an interval must 
elapse before an instance of novelty could be recognized as such; 
but it is perhaps significant that most of the attempts to assign to 
it a cosmological value are concerned with supposed instances in 
the remote past. This is notably the case with the passage from in- 
animate to animate which is the real citadel of the defenders of 
novelty in this sense. Unfortunately it is not legitimate to argue 
whether or not an intelligence provided with complete knowledge 
of the inanimate could have predicted the passage to the animate at 
some remote period. For if this intelligence were in any way akin 
to ours, it would already have effected that passage; if it were not, 
it must have originated outside the natural order under discussion, 
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in which its traits would have no necessary basis. It is hardly profit- 
able to ask what could have been predicted by a type of observer 
which in the nature of things could not have been there. 

The presumed rarity of ‘‘original’’ novelty is also a difficulty 
in employing it as an explanatory factor. Lloyd Morgan admits 
that it may have been infrequent—‘‘during the vast span of con- 
tinuant organization in the evolution of living organisms’’—and 
part of the reason for supposing it to have occurred is the supposed 
inadequacy of explaining the animate in terms of the inanimate at 
the present time. In this respect, novelty becomes practically a 
synonym for assumed discontinuity, and involves the question of the 
existence of cosmic levels, a question too large to be entered on here.’ 
On the other hand, to argue the question whether every continuing 
feature of the world was once an original novelty would be to en- 
gage in an examination of origins which would soon reach the in- 
soluble. How far this combination of infrequency and supposed 
importance affects the value to be ascribed to original novelty is 
perhaps a matter of individual opinion; but at least it does little 
to clarify the main problem. 

It may be said, however, that two attitudes are possible with 
regard to the proposition that one level of experience contains 
novelties not found in another. The first is, that the higher level 
contains something which can not be fully accounted for in terms 
of the lower, though it may be in no way inconsistent with what is 
found in the lower; the second is, that the higher is in no way de- 
pendent on or determined by the lower. Usually the second at- 
titude is not adopted unless for some special reason, as when it 
seems that the defense of novelty requires the assumption of inde- 
terminism; for under ordinary conditions most of us are ready to 
agree that dependence of one level on another is what we actually 
find. Further, since our previous analysis would seem to show that 
some perception of novelty is not incompatible with a certain amount 
of determinateness in a situation, we are not forced to hold that 
novelty can be safeguarded only by admitting indeterminism at 
some particular level. 

It is, indeed, hard to see how ‘‘finite centers of experience”’ 
could exist, or at any rate could endure, without some degree of 
determinateness in their environment. In ordinary life we count 
upon such determinate factors; and it would certainly be bewilder- 
ing if anything might spontaneously turn into anything else, or if 
every place which we reached turned out to be some other place. 
Yet this determinateness is not incompatible with the fact of orderly 


3A first view of it may be found in G. P. Conger, ‘‘The Doctrine of 
Levels,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXII (1925), pp. 309-321. 
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change in our environment; and it does not seem that the claims of 
novelty are so overwhelming as to force us to accept them at the 
price of giving up features equally important and certainly more 
far-reaching. If we did accept them, we should have to hold that a 
complete knowledge of determinate conditions would so change our 
perception of any situation that it could no longer be said to in- 
clude a perception of novelty; and this, if our previous analysis of 
the simpler cases of novelty is sound, seems to be an extreme view. 

It thus appears that the notion of novelty is in no way competent 
to decide the general question of determinism. We have seen that 
the presence or absence of prediction is no criterion of novelty, and 
that it can not be conclusively shown that all novelty is reducible to 
perception of rearrangement; on the other hand, it is not true that 
any rearrangement must produce a sense of novelty, or that any in- 
stance of it must require a complete break with its antecedents, an 
absolute origin. Indeed, the reluctance to accept this latter view 
explains some of the reluctance to admitting novelty to the position 
that some would claim for it. It would seem a safer position to say 
that what we find at any particular moment is at first sight just 
what we find, but that any novelty which it seems to possess is en- 
titled to just as much acceptance as its nature justifies. It may be 
novel only to a single person or to a group, and result from the 
perception of some significant rearrangement; it may be something 
unanticipated in the general course of human experience, in which 
case the question is raised whether it is wholly the result of inatten- 
tion to some of the factors concerned, or whether it has a basis not 
explicable as mere rearrangement. 

At our present level of experience, then, we are still left with two 
kinds of novelty, which we are perfectly able to distinguish, quite 
apart from our inability to decide the question of absolute begin- 
nings. If we do not find Lloyd Morgan’s terms for them wholly 
satisfactory, I am inclined to suggest that the first or more personal 
type, since it always appears in a context, may well be called con- 
textual; whereas the second, being (so far as it exists) more radi- 
cally novel, may be called intrinsic. While the former class includes 
most of the more trivial cases, it is by no means exclusively composed 
of them; certain presumed novelties of either class are, so to speak, 
more productive than certain others, producing consequences which 
we can account for, even retrospectively, only on the assumption 
that there is ‘‘more’’ in some situations than in others. Here the 
question of the objective basis of novelty is once more brought before 
us. 

In this respect, however, novelty (as the last point implies) does 
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not stand alone; it is allied with such notions as those of potentiality 
and probability, which some thinkers would assign wholly to the 
subjective realm, while others are more doubtful. The first point of 
view is expressed in these words of James Ward‘: ‘‘ Reality is en- 
tirely actuality; the potential, the possible, the problematic, on the 
other hand, belong exclusively to abstract thought.’’ But if this 
be so, it is hard to see why we should, as we undoubtedly do, handle 
different sorts of objects on a basis of different expectations of their 
probable behavior. Even if a barrel of gunpowder never actually 
explodes, it is unsafe to treat it as if it were a barrel of flour; and 
it is hard to believe that this advisable difference of treatment is 
exclusively a matter of abstract thought. 

As representing the opposite view, we may cite the words of 
Professor Costello in a review of Keynes’ treatise on probability’: 
‘‘The necessities of thought are primarily necessities of the world 
thought about, some tight systematic structure that is resident 
in things. What, then, is the basis for a conclusion of probability ? 
I should say it was some less tight or less complete systematic struc- 
ture in things. Only so can I make clear to myself how there can be 
a distinction between what I happen to think is probable and what, 
on the given data, is rationally probable. The latter must refer to 
the facts rather than to me.’’ It is obvious that the issue thus 
raised is too large to be treated here; but it is equally obvious that 
very different views of it can be held, and that it is not likely to be 
solved by merely uttering ‘‘novelty’’ as if it were a magic word. 

In any case, we may fairly conclude that although we must 
direct our attention to novelty, and to that extent make it a func- 
tion of our apprehension, novelty will not appear wherever we direct 
our attention. What we find in the world is a determinate con- 
dition of which we gradually and partially discover the factors, not 
a set of factors of which we discover or infer the results. It is not 
necessary, it is perhaps not possible, that we should account for this 
determinateness before we accept it; and its acceptance commits us 
neither to an understood determinism as a thoroughgoing cosmic 
principle nor to the exclusion of whatever novelty may be ‘‘dis- 
closed’’ in any particular situation. We are not compelled to hold 
that novelty must be the product of indeterminism either as a present 
principle or as one manifesting itself at infrequent intervals in the 
more or less remote past; but we are likewise not compelled to hold 
that it is entirely a product of our present mental condition. The 
ground for a choice among these possibilities must be sought out- 
side the sphere of novelty itself. 


4 The Realm of Ends, p. 108. 
5 This JouURNAL, Vol. XX (1923), p. 304. 
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On the whole, this survey of the possible relations of novelty is 
not calculated to persuade us that it is a convenient idea. At one 
time it seems elusive, at another ephemeral; and he who seeks to 
place it may be excused for feeling that its importance is not so 
great as its defenders have alleged. It is, however, fairer to say 
that we attach importance to genuine novelty because it is a symp- 
tom of significance, and what we most value is in the last analysis 
the significance, not the novelty. A good deal of alleged novelty 
does not stand up, just because close scrutiny shows it to be an old 
matter in a superficially new disguise; the novelty which we value 
is the novelty which introduces us to something important which we 
had previously overlooked. If the simpler sorts of novelty seem to 
be largely or wholly subjective, the same can hardly be said of the 
significant ones; and while the latter may occur less frequently than 
the enthusiastic are inclined to suppose, there is no good reason for 
holding that they are not genuine features of the world in which 
we find ourselves. 


CuarLes E. WHITMORE. 
HINGHAM CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EGOCENTRIC SITUATION 


T IS not the intention of the writer of this article to rehearse once 
more the timeworn arguments for or against idealism. What I 
do hope to do is, first to carry a little farther Professor R. B. Perry’s 
suggestions in this matter, especially as regards the employment of 
Mill’s methods in argumentation thereon; and, secondly, to indicate 
certain advantages which an idealistic definition of reality possesses 
over any realistic definition thereof. These particular approaches to 
the perennial controversy have not, I think, been made before. 


I 
PREDICAMENT OR OPPORTUNITY ? 


Professor Perry has defined what he has so strikingly designated 
the ‘‘egocentric predicament’’ as consisting in ‘‘the impossibility 
of finding anything that is not known’’ —‘‘not known,”’ that is to 
say, ‘‘to me,’’ whoever I may be (not merely, ‘‘not known to some 
mind,’’ which would constitute a psychocentric, but not an ego- 
centric, predicament). From this the idealist is said to infer that 
nothing can exist unknown by some mind. And such an inference, 


1The New Realism (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1912), p. 11. (Here- 
after cited as NR.) 
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Professor Perry rightly asserts, is quite illegitimate. The impossi- 
bility of conceiving anything to exist independently of my knowing 
it certainly does not justify the inference that nothing can ezist 
independently of anyone’s knowing it. But when Professor Perry 
goes on to say that the difficulty is merely methodological, having no 
metaphysical significance whatever, the idealist demurs. To clarify 
the issue, let us follow out our realistic critic’s suggestion that the 
idealistic inference is based on a fallacious ‘‘use of the method of 
agreement unsupported by the method of difference’ (NR, p. 12). 

The method of agreement, of course, proceeds on the basis of 
positive instances only, and is universally recognized to be inade- 
quate unless checked by the method of difference—that is, by the 
observation of negative instances.” And yet, by the very nature of 
things, the ‘‘egocentric predicament”’ limits us to positive instances 
—i.e., things in relation to my mind; and makes it impossible to 
observe negative ones—i.e., things not in relation to my mind; in 
some kind of cognitive relation, that is to say, conceptual if not per- 
ceptual. 

Let us adopt for convenience the formula for idealism which was 
presented and analyzed by our author in his earlier article in which 
he first introduced the ‘‘egocentrie predicament’’ to the world.® 
Ontological idealism, he there asserted, is the doctrine that the 
nature of any Thing (7') is defined by its Cognitive Relation (R°) 
to some Ego (Ff): hence the formula, ER°T. As so stated, the for- 
mula represents the method of agreement: whatever 7 may be, and 
whoever EH may be, 7 and E are always found together in R°. The 
method of difference would require us to find some not-7 not in K° 
with HE (-—E-R°-T'), and this is impossible. In the face of this situa- 
tion, Professor Perry is quite right in holding that the idealist can 
draw no final positive inference as to the nature of 7. The fact 
that 7 can never be found apart from ER* does not warrant the 
inference that ER° is a universal condition of 7'’s existence, merely 
because it is impossible to find not-7'’s which are not in R° to E.* 

But what does the neo-realist himself propose to do about this 
situation? Virtually, to make trial of a third of Mill’s methods— 
the method of residues, though Professor Perry does not himself 
invoke the name of Mill in this further step. Analyze the situation, 
urges the realist, subduct the conditions of knowledge which depend 
on the ego (ER°), and what is left will indicate the nature of T 
as it is apart from the ego. What is this suggestion but an appeal 

2See R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1912), pp. 129-134. (Hereafter cited as PPT.) 

3 This JOURNAL, Vol. VII (1910), pp. 5 ff. 

4 Paraphrasing a sentence in NR, p. 12, lines 6-9. 
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to the method of residues? If ER°T represents the whole situation, 
and if ER is the condition of knowing T, may we not, by eliminating 
ER®*, find in what is left the conditions of 7'’s existence? But this 
leaves us no better off than before: we can no more eliminate, sub- 
duct, or abstract away ER*¢ from the total situation, ER°T, than we 
can remove the whole situation and find non-7'’s which are not in 
R° to E. 

What shall we do, therefore? The realist is quite justified in 
his negative contention against the idealist, that the difficulty of 
finding things apart from any mind does not in itself prove that 
there are no things existing apart from any mind. All that the 
idealist can validly maintain is that, because of the egocentric situa- 
tion, the notion of a thing which is not the object of some mind is 
contradictory and meaningless, and therefore that if he is able to 
build up a consistent and comprehensive metaphysics on the basis 
of this situation, he has the advantage over his opponent, and the 
principle of parsimony forbids him to add other entities to those 
which experience reveals—viz., selves (subjects) and their objects. 
‘‘We cannot avoid the standpoint of experience, if we are to have 
anything before us at all’’—thus Professor Perry in one place 
presents the idealist’s dilemma;’ but why try to avoid it, if the 
standpoint of experience is sufficient as well as inescapable? The 
idealist, then, prefers not to wage fruitless warfare against the 
egocentric situation in which we all find ourselves, but to accept it 
gratefully as a revelation of truth, and to use it as a pou sto from 
which to explore the universe: to him, the situation is no predica- 
ment at all, but rather a glorious opportunity.® 

As to the fact cited in the beginning, that the situation is not 
merely psychocentric but egocentric, the fear of solipsism need not 
trouble us. Once grant the existence of other egos at all, it is per- 
fectly simple to substitute for E' in the formula, ER°T, h*, £%, or 
any other EL; just as it is possible to substitute 7* or 7°, ete., for 
T'. Egos are not Things—not objects, but subjects: in the above 
formula, they belong invariably on the left-hand side. There can 
not be things apart from egos, but that does not prevent there being 
other egos besides the one who pens these lines—or reads them! 


II 
THE DEFINITION OF REALITY 


Our next step must be to justify our boast that the egocentric 
situation, far from being a predicament from which the idealist is 

5 PPT, page 133. Italics mine. 

6 See the writer’s article, ‘‘Why and How I am a Personalist,’’ in The 
Personalist, Vol. XII (1931), especially p. 185. 
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gratefully rescued by the realist, is really an opportunity which 
gives the advantage to the idealist. This may best be done by 
setting over against each other the realistic and idealistic definitions 
of reality, and pointing cut the greater comprehensiveness and value 
of the latter. 

Realism we may define, as is commonly nowadays done, in terms 
of the principle of independence, as the doctrine that reality as such 
is wholly independent of conscious experience. As for idealism, it 
is notoriously difficult to define, and in view of the fact that there 
is no standard definition now in the field comparable to the above 
formulation for realism, I shall venture to propose one as follows: 
Idealism is the doctrine that reality 1s essentially a factor in con- 
scious experience, either as object or as subject. I add the final 
clause in explication of the expression, ‘‘factor in experience’’; and 
I insert the word ‘‘conscious’’ in the two definitions to obviate any 
possible question as to the meaning of the term ‘‘experience’’— 
were it not for the sad confusion which now prevails in philosophical 
literature in the usage of that term, no such qualifying adjective 
would be necessary. 

The advantages of the idealistic definition which I have in mind 
are three; and in setting them forth I am varying the usual rather 
over-familiar idealistic polemic by substituting a warfare of defi- 
nitions for one of arguments. These three advantages are: 

1. The idealistic definition alone makes use of the egocentric 
situation and develops its implications, instead of ignoring or fu- 
tilely struggling against it. On this point enough has already been 
said. 

2. The realistic definition is applicable only to non-mental ob- 
jects, since mental objects are by definition ‘‘experienced.’’ It is, 
properly speaking, a definition not of reality but of things; and to 
identify these two terms (‘‘reality’’ and ‘‘things’’) would be ma- 
terialism pure and simple, not realism in the broader sense. But 
the idealistic definition applies equally to mental and non-mental 
objects, and so is truly a definition of reality. For idealism, men- 
tal objects are objects of one experiencer only (‘‘my’’ idea or 
‘‘your’’ idea, ete.), whereas physical objects are common to many 
experiencers, but both are objects or factors in some experience; 
and this criterion of the physical guarantees its independence of 
any particular experiencer as completely as does the realistic device 
of defining the physical as that which is independent of all experi- 
encers. 

3. The idealistic definition also alone allows for the reality of 
the subject of experience as well as for the two kinds of objects. 
Indeed, one of the most serious and yet often overlooked defects of 
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all realistic theories, even theories of mind or of personality, is their 
complete ignoring of I-hood as the basic truth regarding persons.’ 
Material things are merely objects, and unattached to any specific 
experiencer, being by definition common objects of many experi- 
encers—though, as is well known, absolute idealism would refer 
them ultimately to an Absolute Experiencer: mental objects (ideas, 
feelings, desires, ete.), on the contrary, are by definition attached 
to the specific experiencer whose they are. In other words, things, 
again, are objects only, whereas persons are subject-objects; and 
the idealistic definition of reality alone finds room for all these 
classes of entities. 

This greater comprehensiveness which an idealistic definition of 
reality may claim over a realistic definition enables the idealist com- 
pletely to turn the tables against his rival, who has always vaunted 
his freedom from the restrictions by which he feels the egocentric 
‘‘predicament’’ hampers the idealist. Now we see that the more 
perfect freedom belongs to him who acknowledges that situation, 
and no longer feels himself constrained to struggle against it. And 
in addition to the advantages in the way of comprehensiveness which 
an idealistic definition may claim over a realistic one, there are, I 
think, notable advantages in the kind of idealistic definition which I 
have above proposed over such simpler and more common defini- 
tions as actually identify reality with ‘‘experience,’’ ‘‘the mental,’’ 
ete. To say that ‘‘reality is experience’’ or that ‘‘reality is men- 
tal’’ is mentalism rather than idealism; but to say that ‘‘reality is 
a factor in experience’’ allows for the important distinction between 
two great varieties of idealism—subjective idealism, or mentalism, 
and objective (Bo:anquet’s and Creighton’s ‘‘speculative’’) ideal- 
ism. Subjective idealism says that all reality is in some mind, that 
mind comprehends everything ; objective idealism says only that all 
reality is related to some mind, that mind is an essential element in 
everything; and our general definition covers both of these. 


III 
IDEALISM AND THEISM 


One further difficulty confronts us at this point which must be 
cleared away before we close. In the midst of that extraordinarily 
interesting controversy on idealism vs. realism which Professor J. 
B. Pratt initiated in this JourNAL a few years ago,® Professor Pratt 

7See the writer’s article, ‘‘The Problem of the Self,’’ Philosophical Re- 
view, Vol. XIII (1933), especially pp. 487-491. 


8 Volumes XXX. and XXXI (1932-1933). The point referred to above is 
found especially in Vol. XXX, p. 677 and Vol. XXXI, p. 209. 
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questions whether it is possible to distinguish the more objective 
variety of idealism from simple theism. Does not idealism in its 
objective form escape mentalism only at the cost of losing itself in 
theism? If objective idealism merely teaches that everything is 
related to some mind, how does this differ from the theistic doctrine 
that all that exists depends for its existence upon God? 

Now it is true that idealistic and realistic theism alike teach that 
nothing can exist apart from God, and yet there is, I think, an im- 
portant distinction between them, namely this: for the realistic 
theist, though things are as a matter of necessary fact dependent 
on God for their existence, the idea of existence does not involve 
dependence on God; whereas for the idealist existence means, as we 
have said, being a factor in conscious experience, and if he is also 
a theist this implies further that things are by definition objects of 
the Divine Mind. As A. C. Ewing has put it,® ‘‘any ordinary 
theistic view’’ regards things as ‘‘dependent on God all the time’’; 
but idealistic theism insists in addition ‘‘that it is logically [not 
merely factually] impossible for them to exist for even a moment 
without God.’”’ 

The point is interestingly brought out by Bolzano, as reported 
by A. E. Taylor,’® here in defense of a realistic type of theism. ‘‘It 
follows,’’ says Bolzano, ‘‘from the omniscience of God that every 
truth, even if it is neither known nor thought of by any other being, 
is known to Him’’; but that is not what is meant by calling it true. 
‘‘A thing is not true because God knows it to be true: on the con- 
trary, God knows it to be true because it is so.’’ An idealist would 
not be compelled to defend the former proposition that things are 
true merely because God knows them to be so, but he would be 
committed to the idea that the two propositions, ‘‘It is true’’ and 
‘God knows it to be true,’’ are identical in meaning. 

Professor Taylor himself goes on to illustrate the point as fol- 
lows: The planet Neptune, says he, was known by God to exist 
before it was discovered by Adams and Leverrier, but ‘‘it seems 
nonsense to say that God’s knowledge of the existence of Neptune 
is what we mean by the existence of Neptune. For we should then 
have to say that what Adams and Leverrier discovered was not Nep- 
tune, but the fact that God knew about Neptune.’’'* But for the 
theistic idealist, ‘‘the fact that Neptune exists’’ and ‘‘the fact that 
God knew about Neptune,’’ ‘‘the existence of Neptune’’ and ‘‘God’s 

9 Idealism: A Critical Survey (London: Methuen & Co., 1934), p. 389. 
Italics mine. 

10 Philosophical Studies, by A. E. Taylor (London: Macmillan & Co., 1934), 


p- 71. Italics mine. 
11 Op. cit., pp. 81 f. Italies in the original. 
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knowledge of the existence of Neptune,’’ are identical. What Pro- 
fessor Taylor calls nonsense seems to him so for two reasons: (1) 
because he is speaking here in the character of a realist, and to a 
realist idealism does seem nonsense; and (2) because to say what 
Mr. Taylor calls nonsense would be to speak as well as to think 
with the learned, whereas even an idealist would on this point com- 
monly speak with the vulgar. 

What happened when Adams and Leverrier discovered Neptune, 
according to theistic idealism, is that that which was theretofore 
known only to God then became known also to Adams and Leverrier, 
and later to the rest of the world. But for the objective idealist, 
Neptune as an object of God’s knowledge is as distinct from God’s 
mind and the idea of Neptune in God’s mind, and was so from the 
‘‘creation,’’ as it has been since its ‘‘discovery’’ distinct as an ob- 
ject of human knowledge from human minds and any human ideas 
of it. Creation, for the theist, is an act whereby that which was 
before it merely an idea in God’s mind acquires also an existence 
beyond God’s mind; and yet it is ever (by the very nature of things, 
says the idealist) related as object to that mind. And when we 
say ‘‘as object’’ we do not mean as object of knowledge only, but 
also as object of divine activity: creation is, as was said above, an 
activity, and after creation God not only knows Neptune and the 
rest of the universe but acts upon it; just as man not only knows 
things but acts upon them. The epistemological approach to ideal- 
ism may be (and I think it is) the most important approach, but 
the activist implications of that doctrine should never be forgotten. 

One more point. Professor Pratt at one place '* expresses con- 
siderable concern lest on idealistic principles, if everything exists 
only as an object of the divine mind, that mind would be all clut- 
tered up, as it were, with an infinity of trivial ‘‘objects’’ or facts; 
but let us relieve Mr. Pratt’s human mind of this fear. Surely he 
and I know many things which would not exist if we did not know 
them (memories, imaginations, aspirations, etc.), and yet we are 
not every moment thinking about all these things. Similarly with 
God or the Absolute: things are real only so far as they are objects 
of His mind—of His knowledge and of His activity; but this does 
not mean that the divine attention, so to speak, is every moment 
directed toward every one of these things! 


CONCLUSION 


In the last section we have been concerned with the specific ques- 
tion of theism. But not all idealists, of course, are also theists. 
Our endeavor in that section was merely to show that there is a 

12 Op. cit., pp. 210 f. 
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difference between idealism, even in its objective form, and theism, 
and that one may perfectly well be a theist and also a realist if one 
finds it most intellectually satisfying so to be. Our main point, 
however, as developed in the two earlier sections of this article, has 
been to call attention to the superior position which idealism, 
whether theistic or non-theistic, holds over realism in the compre- 
hensiveness of its view of reality. 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





AN EMPIRICAL DEFINITION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 


O meaningful question of fact is beyond the scope of the ex- 
perimental procedure. I take this principle to be one of the 
central tenets of the modern empiricists. The universal applicabil- 
ity of this principle has been rejected by many: mystics with their 
private intuitions, dualists with their bifurcations of knowledge and 
nature, classic empiricists with their unsharable immediate sensa- 
tions, believe the facts of conscious experience to be beyond the 
realm of objective, experimental verification. Even such a thorough 
pragmatic empiricist as Professor Lewis entertains the notion that 
there is a region of experience which is not open to objective in- 
vestigation. ‘‘For imagery and feeling, and even ... for sensa- 
tion,’’ he maintains, ‘‘idiosynerasy is the rule. There can be no 
. verification of any community in these respects.’’+ And, 
again, Professor Lovejoy, whose predilections are primarily em- 
pirical, claims that the contents of our actual experience are ‘‘es- 
sentially of the nature of ‘ideas,’ as Descartes and Locke . . . used 
that term.’’* And these ‘‘ideas’’ are for Descartes and Locke, as 
also for Professor Lovejoy, private, unsharable, and experimentally 
unverifiable. Are the facts of conscious experience the cul de sac 
of empiricism? The modern empiricist must either admit defeat 
before these facts or must proceed with the belief that in the pur- 
suit of knowledge what is accessible to one is accessible to all. 

The claim of this paper is that the experimental procedure is 
applicable to the facts of consciousness. The present discussion, 
it should be noted here, is not concerned with mind in its totality, 
though experimentalism equally applies to mind in all its phases, 
but rather with consciousness or conscious mind. A great deal of 
confusion has been caused by identifying these two concepts. The 
concept of mind is much wider in its meaning and application; con- 


1 Mind and the World Order, p. 73. 
2The Revolt Against Dualism, p. 264. 
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sciousness is only one phase of mind. ‘‘The greater part of mind,’’ 
as Professor Dewey writes, ‘‘is only implicit in any conscious act 
or state; the field of mind . . . is enormously wider than that of 
consciousness.’’* Having limited the realm.of our discourse, some 
of the instances of conscious experience over which controversy 
exists may be mentioned: I am conscious that I have the sensation 
of green color, I am conscious that the rhythm I hear is pleasant, 
I am aware of my hatred of dictators. And there is yet another 
type of conscious experience, also controversial, and the following 
are instances: my neighbor is conscious of my predicament, friends 
are conscious of one another’s secrets, one must be conscious or aware 
of human suffering. How shall one interpret these and an in- 
definite number of similar instances of conscious experience? Are 
the facts of these experiences merely private, unsharable, and thus 
beyond experimental procedure? The controversial issue may be 
stated simply and sharply: Can one know another’s conscious experi- 
ence? ‘This question will be answered by developing the concept of 
consciousness. What, then, is consciousness ? 

The basic concepts of empirical psychology are stimulus and 
response. But these concepts should not be oversimplified. Every 
type of reaction is not a biological or psychological response. For 
example, the physical reaction involved in erystallization or the 
chemical reaction involved in oxidation are not biological or psy- 
chological processes. Unless one is committed to a mechanistic 
biology or psychology, one must distinguish carefully between 
different types of reaction. For a mechanist, organisms are so 
many bones, muscles, nerves, reflex arcs, and ultimately so many 
physical and chemical elements—these, and nothing more. Yet 
the mechanist misses an obvious fact, namely, that bones, muscles, 
nerves, ete., exhibit as organization a specific mode of behavior 
which distinguishes them as living or mental. The essential char- 
acteristic of this specific mode of behavior is that the response is a 
biased one—it is teleological. But to explain the teleological re- 
sponse one should not invoke the unverifiable and empirically use- 
less concepts of the vitalists; organization is sufficient. Nature 
exhibits different powers at different levels of organization. At one 
level of organization the response is teleological. Biological and 
psychological responses are on this level. The central purpose in- 
volved in biological response is self-maintenance; there are, of 
course, other purposes involved, as, for instance, type-maintenance. 
The concept of stimulus need not be analyzed in detail. Any ob- 
ject, event, or situation which is correlated for the occurrence of a 
given response is stimulus. 

8 Experience and Nature, p. 303. 
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Thus far the concepts have been primarily biological ; yet all psy- 
chological concepts, such as sensation, perception, volition, emotion, 
and consciousness itself, should be analyzed in terms of stimulus- 
response. Each of these psychological concepts represents a specific 
mode of stimulus-response relation. In defining consciousness in 
terms of stimulus-response it should be noted that consciousness is 
always relational, always of something. I am conscious of having 
the sensation of green color, I am conscious of the pleasantness of 
the rhythm I hear, friends are conscious of one another’s secrets. 
One is conscious of some specific sensation, of some specific emotion, 
and so on. There is no consciousness as such, for consciousness is 
always relational; yet to say that consciousness is relational is not 
sufficiently clarifying. Relations are indefinite in number and of 
many complex patterns. For the empiricist in psychology, however, 
the problem is sufficiently localized, the question he is interested in 
is, what specific type of stimulus-response relation constitutes con- 
sciousness ? 

As a preliminary step to our answer it is important to observe 
that experience or the stimulus-response relation does not necessarily 
involve consciousness. Having an experience, like sensation of green 
color, for instance, and being conscious of this experience are two 
distinct things. The concept of unconscious experience is not 
meaningless. It was mainly the tradition of the classic empiricists 
that was responsible for the neglect of the notion of the unconscious. 
As they identified consciousness with experience, and further identi- 
fied the two concepts with unsharable immediacy, they had no place 
for unconscious experience. Yet many philosophers and psycholo- 
gists have persistently emphasized the importance of the uncon- 
scious experience. ‘‘Every mental act begins as an unconscious 
mental activity,’’* Freud argues. And before Freud Schopenhauer 
claimed that ‘‘the will... in itself... is unconscious.’’*> One 
need not make a mystery of unconscious experience, nor place it in 
some super- or sub-natural realm: it is unverbalized, unclassified, 
undefined experience, and constitutes the bulk of our daily experi- 
ence. Frequently we see, we hear, we touch, we feel, we select, we 
reject, we start activities and we complete activities without being 
conscious of them: that is to say, without verbalizing them, without 
classifying them. 

The transition to conscious experience is a simple one. In cer- 
tain cases I do not merely have the sensation of green color, but I 
verbalize, classify my sensation; in short, I know, I am conscious or 
aware of having a specific mode of sensation. Similarly, in other 


4 Collected Papers, Vol. IV, p. 27. 
5 The World and The Individual, Vol. II, p. 411. 
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types of experience, such as feeling, emotion, desire, we are con- 
scious when we tell ourselves in appropriate words the experience 
we have. Thus to have consciousness there must be at least two 
mental states: an original mental state, and a later mental state that 
knows the prior one. In terms of stimulus-response concepts, intro- 
spective consciousness is had when an individual verbally or cog- 
nitively responds to a stimulus that is itself his prior response. A 
number of ideas are involved in this so-called introspective con- 
sciousness. One is that one phase of experience such as the original 
sensation, feeling, emotion, ete., is not necessarily cognitive. This 
notion has already been argued for. Another is that to know an 
experience does not mean to have the same experience, but rather 
to verbalize it, to classify it, to predict its consequences, to state its 
inferential relations. To know that fire burns paper or that frost 
withers flowers one need not be a burning paper or a withering 
flower. Similarly, to know or to be conscious of a sensation one 
need not have the same sensation over again, but rather one must 
classify it or express it in appropriate words. Introspective con- 
sciousness is this cognitive response to a prior response. <A further 
idea involved in introspective consciousness is that memory is a 
necessary ingredient to its emergence. This point has been empha- 
sized by Professor Whitehead: ‘‘Whenever there is consciousness 
there is some element of recollection. It recalls earlier phases from 
the dim recesses of the unconscious.’’® Similarly, Professor Holt 
maintains: ‘‘ All so-called introspective consciousness involves both 
immediate retrospection (memory) and verbal report.’’? 

Thus far consciousness has been discussed in its introspective 
or self-conscious form, but once knowledge is taken in its legitimate 
sense, the meaning of consciousness can be fruitfully enlarged. If 
to be conscious means a mental state knowing another mental state, 
the ‘‘another’’ can be either my prior mental state or my neighbor’s 
mental state. Everyday language has always indicated this latter 
possibility. Frequently we say, I am conscious of my neighbor’s 
predicament, friends are conscious of one another’s secrets, one can 
be conscious of another’s sufferings. In all these instances the stim- 
ulus is the response of another mind. Yet the knowledge or con- 
sciousness of my neighbor’s mind is not merely analogical or esoteric ; 
I can know or be conscious of what my neighbor senses, perceives, 
or feels in the same way that I can know other events in my en- 
vironment. Has my neighbor the sensation of color? This question 

6 Process and Reality, p. 370. 

7“*Materialism and the Criterion of the Psychiec.’? The Psychological Re- 


view, Vol. 44, January, 1937, p. 46. See also E. G. Boring, The Physical Di- 
mensions of Consciousness, p. 225. 
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is answered experimentally by determining the intensity and quality 
of his sensation. The intensity of sensation is determined, for in- 
stance, by the specific response called ‘‘just noticing the difference,’’ 
and the quality of sensation is determined by placing it in a series 
of differences taken as non-intensive. And, again, is my neighbor 
hungry, tired, or in pain? For each of these experiences the 
counter-stimulus will objectively verify the facts. The degree of 
my neighbor’s hunger is verified by the amount of food he eats, 
the nature of his weariness is determined by the number of hours 
he sleeps, and the intensity of his pain is determined by the amount 
of anodyne he takes. My neighbor’s experience is not beyond ex- 
perimental verification. I can know or be conscious of his experi- 
ence as well as of my own. <A more general definition of conscious- 
ness can now be given: to be conscious means to respond cognitively 
to a stimulus which is itself a response. In so-called introspective 
consciousness the stimulus is one’s prior response ; in consciousness of 
other minds the stimulus is the response of another. 

This analysis of consciousness answers in principle the question 
that was raised in the beginning. Can one know another’s con- 
scious experience? ‘Two special cases of conscious experience have 
been discussed and in both cases, in principle, the question can be 
answered affirmatively. One special case of consciousness is when 
I know, for example, that I am having a sensation. Here, the above 
question resolves itself whether a second individual can know my 
knowledge of my sensation. If it be allowed that the second indi- 
vidual can know my having a sensation, and we have seen no reason 
to deny this possibility, then there is no theoretical difficulty in main- 
taining that he may also know my knowledge of my having a sensa- 
tion. Both are stimulus-response situations, and (thus) both are 
equally verifiable. We have also called a case of consciousness when 
I know my neighbor’s experience, for example, his sensation; my 
neighbor in this case may or may not be conscious of his own sensa- 
tion. In this situation the above question comes to mean whether a 
third individual can know my knowledge of my neighbor’s sensation. 
Here again there is no obstacle, in principle, as we have allowed 
the fact that I may determine objectively the intensity and the 
quality of my neighbor’s sensation. There is no reason why a third 
individual may not in turn determine my knowledge of my neigh- 
bor’s sensation. Both are experimental issues.® 

Philosophers who find the distinctive trait of man to be con- 
sciousness state an important truth, for it is through conscious ex- 
perience that communication, participation, and social enterprise 


8 E. A. Singer, ‘‘On Conscious Mind,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XXVI (1929), 
pp. 563-566. 
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are possible. Consciousness refers to the sharing phase of mind. 
And strictly speaking, it takes two minds to make a mind. Yet 
strangely, consciousness, which is our means of communication, is 
regarded as the realm of the uncommunicable. Many philosophers, 
following the tradition of the classic empiricists, identify con- 
sciousness with the unsharable immediacy of experience. For the 
modern empiricist, however, with his belief that all meaningful 
questions of fact are experimentally approachable, the earlier usage 
of the word ‘‘consciousness,’’ which conformed to its etymological 
meaning, is much more fruitful. Con added to scious refers to the 
togetherness of knowledge, to the participation of experience rather 
than to the privacy of unsharable immediacy. More carefully de- 
fined, consciousness is one mental state knowing another mental state. 
When consciousness is so considered, there is no experience nor any 
conscious experience that lies beyond the experimental procedure. 


Y. H. Krikorian. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Geschichte der Philosophie. Karu VorLANDER. Band I: Altertum 
und Mittelalter. Durchgesehen von Ernst Hoffman. Erste Lie- 
ferung: Vorsokratiker, Sokrates, Sokratiker. Zweite Lieferung: 
Platon und Aristoteles. Die hellenistisch-rémische Philosophie. 
Achte Auflage. Leipzig: Felix Meiner. 1937. 220 pp. 1.80 
M; 2.40 M. 


This is a revised edition (the eighth) of the popular History of 
Philosophy by the late Professor Vorlinder of Miinster. The se- 
lected bibliographies, placed at the head of each section, have been 
enlarged and brought up to date. Comparison with the third 
edition (1911) discloses few changes in the present text, and these 
mostly incidental. For example, a further question is raised, but 
not answered, at the end of the section on Parmenides (p. 47), con- 
cerning the relation between the two parts of his poem, with ap- 
parent reference to some of the more recent scholarship on this sub- 
ject, notably that of K. Reinhardt (Parmenides und die Geschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie); and an additional paragraph has 
been introduced into the sections on Aristotle, summarizing Jaeger’s 
theory about the development of Aristotle’s philosophy. The in- 
fluence of Natorp still predominates in the erkenntnistheoretischen 
interpretation of Plato. ‘‘The [Platonic] Idea is not a ready-made, 
unchangeable substance, which is imported into the soul from with- 
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out; rather, it is produced within the soul itself—is, indeed, brought 
forth [hervorgebracht| by the soul,’’ and this through the power 
of Eros, which is the driving impulse in the philosopher as it is in 
the creative artist (p. 105). 

It is easy to understand the wide popularity of Vorlinder’s work 
since it was first published in 1903. Although not altogether a 
book for beginners, it is thoroughly readable, achieving a high de- 
gree of clarity and precision, without resorting to an overtechnical 
vocabulary. As with most textbooks, however, the demand for 
brevity combined with comprehensiveness makes for artificial sim- 
plicity. Occasionally, the exposition is almost too neat to be cred- 
ible. The sections dealing with each philosopher adhere to a uni- 
form scheme, beginning with a brief account of his life and writings, 
followed by a systematic exposition of his principal ‘‘doctrines’’ (in 
a textbook, every philosopher is, of course, supposed to have had 
something to teach), and concluding with a few of the consequences 
of these doctrines in the later history of philosophy. 

Volume I, Part 3, on the Middle Ages, is promised for this Spring 
and is soon to be followed by Volume II (completely rewritten by 
Franz Bohm) on modern philosophy to Kant. 

D. M. 


Schillers Schdnheitslehre. GotrrrieED BAuUMECKER. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter’s Universitétsbuchhandlung. 1937. 138 pp. 5 M. 


“Even in his theoretical writings and particularly in his letters 
concerning man’s esthetic education, Schiller is obedient, he tells us, 
to the dictates not only of his reason but of his essential character 
(Natur). These works are the revealing products of the whole man. 
It is as such that we shall attempt to understand them’’ (pp. 2-3). 
The essay opens, accordingly, with an account of Schiller’s activities 
and interests in Weimar and Jena, and seeks throughout to orient 
his writings to his life, friendships, and spiritual development. 
The Kalliasbriefe and the essay on Anmut und Wiirde are analysed 
with some care, and the Letters, Uber die aesthetische Erziehung, 
are examined in considerable detail, the first ten dealing primarily 
with social and cultural problems, the next twelve with art and 
beauty, and the last five with the origin and development of ar- 
tistic genius. Schiller’s relation to Reinhold, Fichte, Kant, Moritz, 
and Goethe is then briefly discussed, and, in conclusion, his Uber 
naive und sentimentalische Dichtung and his epigrams are accorded 
a somewhat cursory notice. 

The book is a competent and genial introduction to Schiller’s 
philosophy of art. Schiller has been too much neglected by contem- 
porary estheticians, especially in England and America; the present 
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essay is recommended as a useful summary and interpretation of 
Schiller’s chief contributions to esthetic theory. 


T. M. G. 


The Questioning Mind. A Survey of Philosophical Tendencies. 
RUPERT CLENDON LopcE. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Ine. 
1937. vii+ 312 pp. $2.75. 

Professor Lodge’s aim in this introduction and survey is two- 
fold: to arouse reflective activity on the part of the uninitiated 
reader, and to acquaint him ‘‘not only with the essential thought 
of the great ‘classical’ philosophers, Plato, Descartes, and Kant, 
but also with the aims and tendencies of our chief living thinkers.’’ 
His method of treatment is based on the conviction that there are 
three irreducible philosophical outlooks and even logics, which he 
names idealism, realism, and pragmatism. They remain ‘‘funda- 
mentally distinct’’ not only in theory but in practice. Each is en- 
titled to a hearing on all the major issues of philosophy; thus the 
book becomes ‘‘a sort of platonic dialogue, letting the realist, the 
idealist, and the pragmatist speak each for himself, every man in 
his humour.’’ One’s congenital bias is apparently decisive in one’s 
choice of a philosophy. ‘‘Every little boy or girl is a potential 
pragmatist, or idealist, or realist.’’ Professor Lodge would aid 
them all in the process of clarifying their initial prejudices. 

Now it is one thing to stir up reflection by the dramatic con- 
frontation of alternative points of view; but it is quite another to 
be sure that the alternatives worth considering are only three in 
number, and that they are set forth in ways that would be accept- 
able to those who are represented as illustrating them. In order to 
make his Procrustean classification workable, the author is forced 
to overlook such ‘‘minor differences’’ as naturalism; he has trouble 
with the persistent overlapping of pragmatism on both idealism and 
realism; and he invariably describes the views of his imaginary 
realists and pragmatists in the language of idealism. The exigen- 
cies of condensed exposition oblige him to use a good many flat 


generalizations like: ‘‘For pragmatism, life is... The idealist 
holds that . . . A real self, for realism, emerges only ...’’ When 


one asks whether all pragmatists ‘‘reject both features of immor- 
tality,’’ whether all realists hold that ‘‘mind is a physical fact 
among other physical facts,’’ whether all idealists teach that ‘‘we 
should live our way through both extremes of individualism, 
namely, egoism and altruism;’’ it becomes evident that the author’s 
three protagonists are either insufficiently typical, or else so ex- 
tremely typical that they do not exist. This does not prevent their 
animated disputations from being stimulating. But they are still 
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selected puppets, and they are only acting out a few of the plays 
in the repertory of cosmic pluralism. 
H. A. li 


Antirelativismus. Kritik des Relativismus und Skeptizismus der 
Werte und des Sollens. Hersert SprecevBerc. Ziirich: Max 
Niehans. 1935. 100 pp. 4.80 M. 


Gesetz und Sittengesetz. Strukturanalytische und historische Vor- 
studien zu einer gesetzesfreien Ethik. HerBert SPrmeGELBERG. 
Ziirich: Max Niehans. 1935. 380 pp. 12.80 M. 


In these two works is to be found a valuable contribution to the 
ethical and more general philosophical literature of our time. They 
do not attempt to present a fully articulated ethical theory, but 
serve as prolegomena to such a theory. In them Spiegelberg at- 
tempts to show that the relativistic attitude toward ethics is un- 
tenable, and that the concept of an ethical law is an unnecessary or 
misleading concept. Following the best phenomenological tradition 
he builds his argument with great care and scrupulous devotion to 
the materials with which he is concerned. We await with interest 
the system of ethics which is to follow. 

In Antirelatwismus Spiegelberg takes up the fundamental thesis 
of ethical relativism (that ethical judgments are wholly dependent 
upon the individuality and standpoint of the subject) and argues 
cogently against it. Of chief interest in this connection is his analy- 
sis of the argument from disagreements in ethical judgments; the 
presuppositions and implications of this argument have never been 
more clearly developed. In addition, the ‘‘de gustibus’’ maxim is 
fully treated, and much that is of great interest concerning its 
history is skillfully presented. The conclusion of the book, with 
which the present writer is forced to agree, is that the thesis of 
ethical relativism has never been established. Thus one great ob- 
stacle to ethical speculation is cleared away. 

Of course much depends upon what form of ethical enquiry is 
to follow upon this preparatory work. It is clear that Spiegelberg 
expects to discover an ‘‘objective’’ or autonomous order of values, 
somewhat in the sense of Nicolai Hartmann, but that he would be 
unwilling to grant these autonomous values a separate being as 
‘fessences.’’ The difficulties in such an attempt are clear to all, in- 
cluding Spiegelberg. These difficulties do not, however, render such 
an attempt hopeless. On the other hand, one can not feel otherwise 
than alarmed by the ease with which ethical writers appeal to the 
concept of ‘‘value-blindness’’ elucidated by Scheler and D. v. Hilde- 
brand. It is an important methodological question whether any 
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ethical theorist, starting from the phenomenological point of view, 
has a right to restrict the data with which he is to deal by virtue 
of introducing the concept of ‘‘value-blindness.’’ Yet Spiegelberg 
appeals repeatedly to this concept, apparently noticing no danger 
implicit in it. 

A second possible error in Spiegelberg’s approach resides in his 
passing lightly from esthetic to ethical discussions, and vice versa. 
One should think that much phenomenological investigation is 
needed before valid arguments in one sphere can be applied to the 
other. But this point of objection, like the preceding point, can 
not be pressed too far against Spiegelberg’s present works; we must 
await the development of his own positive theory. 

In Gesetz und Sittengesetz Spiegelberg continues to clear the 
ground for his positive analysis. The main argument of the work 
is directed toward showing that the concept of a moral ‘‘law’’ (i.e., 
a moral command, a categorical imperative, ete.) is not a necessary 
concept for ethics. In fact, he seeks to show that unless we interpret 
such a ‘‘law’’ in terms of a personal ‘“‘law-giver,’’ the concept is 
to be eliminated in favor of the concept of an independent moral 
‘“‘order’’ (Sittenordnung). It is this moral order which a future 
work will seek to establish and elucidate. 

Specifically, the argument of Gesetz und Sittengesetz is as fol- 
lows: after an introductory discussion of the problem of moral law 
in relation to ethics, Spiegelberg analyzes the nature of ‘‘ positive 
law’’; he then analyzes the nature of ‘‘law’’ as the term is used in 
natural science, and finds that in this sphere the concept of law is 
fundamentally different from the concept of positive law; he then 
analyzes the concept of a ‘‘moral law’’ and finds it to be more like 
the cognitive conception of law used in science, but not identical 
with this concept. Finally, he devotes the last 170 pages to a his- 
torical discussion of the concept of ‘‘law’’ in ethics. 

M. M. 


Urgrund und Schépfung. Ein Beitrag zur Metaphysischen Ontolo- 
gie und Kosmologie. Wetnrich ScHauuer. Miinchen: Ernst 
Reinhardt. 1938. 111 pp. 4.80 M. 


Dr. Schaller argues for the identity of religion and metaphysics 
and the logical necessity of the existence of God as First Cause. He 
then distinguishes between two types of religious explanation: the 
cosmological type, which was pluralistic, in terms of the forces of 
nature; and the spiritualistic type which resulted in a monistie, 
transcendental conception of God. Neither of these, the author 
maintains, is true or complete—the first because it can never be com- 
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pletely satisfying to the spirit, the second because in it the logical 
drive of the spirit toward unity has resulted in an underestimation 
of nature, and the problems of evil and creation. 

Dr. Schaller offers no explicit solution to these problems, al- 
though the point of the larger portion of the book (which concerns 
itself with cosmology) would seem to be that the spiritualistic ex- 
tremes of the higher religions must be balanced by a return to a 
deeper insight into the forces of nature. He discusses such themes 
as fire, light, stars, space, time, plants, animals, and man with an 
extraordinary mixture of science and poetic symbolism—a mixture 
in which Planck and Paracelsus can be equally important ingredi- 
ents. In his cosmological discussions Dr. Schaller is consistently 
anti-mechanistic, and predicts that when the complete story of the 
cosmos comes to be written, much that is now considered fantastic, 
such as creative forces, and centers of energy, will once again come 
into their own. 

Despite the undoubted erudition and imagination which have 
gone into the work, Dr. Schaller’s advocacy of enlightened demonol- 
ogy will probably strike many as an evasion, rather than a solution, 
of the problems of contemporary metaphysics and the philosophy of 
religion. 

FREDERICK H. BURKHARDT. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Les limites des notions d’objet et d’objectivité. JEAN Mariani. 
(Exposés de Philosophie des Sciences, VII.) (Actualités Scien- 
tifiques et Industrielles, No. 519.) Paris: Hermann et Cie. 
1937. 85 pp. 20 frs. 


The thesis of this study, supported by references to physics, 
mathematics, logic, and psychology, is that scientific laws do not 
express the ‘‘intrinsic properties’’ of systems of things; it is main- 
tained that, on the contrary, laws in science specify the properties 
of transformations we employ in making measurements and of the 
degree of applicability of such transformations. Indeed, the author 
holds that there is no such thing as objectivity per se; something is 
an ‘‘object’’ only in so far as it is invariant with respect to certain 
operations, and nothing is invariant with respect to all operations. 
The function of science is to make reliable prediction possible, and 
not to furnish us with a description of an absolutely ‘‘objective” 
world. This essay thus testifies to the vitality, in the thinking of 
contemporary scientists, of the characteristic ideas of Mach and 
Poincaré. 

E. N. 
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The Future of Christianity. Epcaar SHEFFIELD BriGgHTMAN. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. 1937. 158 pp. $1.50. 


The last chapter of these Henry Martin Loud Lectures (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan) is devoted directly to the subject indicated by 
the title. The earlier lectures raise more general philosophical prob- 
lems; first, the general limits of our knowledge of the future. After 
reviewing some of the recent failures of social science or philosophy 
to predict accurately, Professor Brightman maintains that ‘‘predic- 
tions which have rested on faith in the supremacy of the spirit have 
in the long run tended to come true’’ (p. 37); but as he expands 
this thesis it becomes clear that he is speaking less of specific pre- 
dictions than of the general faith in the ‘‘supremacy of spiritual 
values.’” Similarly in the chapter on ‘‘The Future of God”’ he is 
concerned primarily with the eternal presence of God, and reviews 
briefly the evidences for this belief derived from reason, necessity, 
personality, novelty, values, and religious experience. 

H. W. 8. 


Ia Morale. Gaston Ricuarp. (1) La conscience morale et l’ex- 
périence morale. (II) La loi morale. Les lois naturelles et les 
lois sociales. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, Nos. 474, 
475.) Paris: Hermann & Cie. 1937. 74 pp.; 61 pp. 15 fr. 
each. 


This work, following the general lines of the author’s earlier 
works, surveys the moral theories of the nineteenth century and 
shows the failure of the attempts made to identify moral laws with 
either natural or social laws. He defends the independence of the 
empirical science of ethics and the reality of moral freedom, since 
they are based on the ‘‘personal conscience’’ or judgments of value, 
which imply personal responsibility and contingency. Moral obli- 
gation can not be reduced to physical or social calculation. This 
thesis adds little to the hackneyed polemics on the subject and fails 
to take into account the more recent attempts to reconcile natural 
law with contingency and responsibility with collectivity. 

H. W. S. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


Stern, William: General Psychology. From the Personalistic 
Standpoint. New York: Macmillan Company. 1938. xxii + 589 
pp. $4.50. 

THE PuHrLosopHicaL Review. Vol. XLVII, 2. Peirce, Mead, 
and Pragmatism: C. W. Morris. Knowledge as Aptness of the 
Body: D. W. Prall. Meaning, Reference, and Significance: G. Watts 
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Cunningham. Proceedings of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion. Discussion—Dualism and Common Sense: A. G. Ramsperger. 
Messrs. Schlick and Ayer on Immortality: V. C. Aldrich. 

TuHeorIA. Volume IV, Part 1. Axel Herrlin: Gunnar Aspelin. 
Der Wahrscheinlichkeitsbegriff in der modernen Erkenntnisphiloso- 
phie: G. H. von Wright. Bemerkungen iiber das Verhiltnis der 
Geometrie zur Anschauung: Gunnar Oxenstierna. Common-sense 
and Truth: Arne Ness. 

BULLETIN DE LA Soci£T& FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 37° Année, 
No. 2. La continuité et la multiplicité temporelles. Exposé: M. G. 
Bachelard. Discussion. 

Locos. Anno XX, Fase. 4. Il pensiero del Descartes nelle 
‘‘Regulae ad directionem ingenii’’ e nella metodologia del ‘‘ Dis- 
cours de la méthode ’’: Adolfo Levi. Il problema dell’oggettivita: 
G. E. Barié. Africano Spir: Aida Schenardi Porcu. Trascendenza 
e trascendentalita: Cleto Carbonara. Tentativi di delimitazione del 
mondo del valido: Mario M. Rossi. La filosofia di Pantaleo Cara- 
bellese: M. F’. Sciacca. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Hans Reichenbach, Professor of Philosophy and Logic at 
the University of Istanbul, and formerly at the University of Berlin, 
has accepted an appointment as Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


The Philosophical Circle of Prague will publish, under the di- 
rection of Professor J. B. Kozak, (Charles IV University of Prague) 
and Professor Emil Utitz (German University of Prague) a series 
of philosophical works. The first group, to appear late in 1938, will 
contain five volumes: (1) An essay on Descartes by the President of 
the Czechoslovakian Republic, Dr. Edvard Benes; (2) Genealogie 
der Logik by Edmund Husserl (University of Freiburg) ; (3) Die 
Welt der Kultur: Emil Utitz; (4) L’individue dans UVart by J. 
‘Mukarovsky (Charles IV University of Prague); and (5) The 
Philosophical Foundations of a Democracy by J. B. Kozak. The 
books of the Philosophical Circle of Prague will appear in one of 
three languages: English, French, or German—in case of need also 
in Russsian. 








